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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A DAY OF DISAPPOINTMENT IN SALEM. 

BY AN ADMIRER OF ‘‘ TWICE-TOLD TALES.” 

I had completed my Northern summer tour, 
and was lingering through a few daysat the Tre- 
mont House, in Boston, for the arrival of a party 
of friends from Canada, in order that we mightall 
start together on the journey to our southern 
homes. To beguile the tedious and vacant hours 
of my delay, i had resorted to the various expe- 
dients which suggest themselves to a solitary 
stranger. 





[ had made numerous excursions on 
foot to the enchanting environs of the American 
Athens. I had paid a sweet and solemn pilgri- 
mage of several hours to Mount Auburn. [had 
gone up to the dome of the State House, on two 
diferent sun-shiny afternoons, and drank a full 
flow of delight (no less intense for arising from 
atwice-told tale) from the wonderful landscape 
aronnd,—more gorgeous and varied than an 
Achilles’ shield,—those distant, slumbering, yet 
shining towns—those hundred steeples scattered, 
like the religion they represent, in all quarters of 
the horizon—those graduated hills far off at the 
south, along which I could not help fancying 
that Neptune sometimes ascended, as up a flight 
of stairs, when, tired of the storms and calms of 
his own ocean, he was desirous of refreshing 
himself with a glimpse of the works of the de- 
migod man—that beautiful harbor with its small 
green islands—'he winding, glistening Charles, 
with its bridges, and bays, and causeways—the 
yenerable group of edifices at Cainbridge, glow- 
ing amidst the picture, as if Learning and Re- 
ligion had said to each other, sit we down here 


tether and form a part of the bright glories of 


this mysterious eimblem-world,—that vast city 
at my feet, with its palaces, halls, camera-obscu- 
t squares, winding streets, autumn-brown gar- 
dens, mirrored roofs and towers, leafless forests 
of dim-receding masts, and hazy-blue atmos- 
plitre, penetrating, overspreading, and harmon- 
izing all; itself also harmonizing exquisitely with 
the gently lessening sounds of a busy popula- 
tion as the shades of twilight dc epened—and last, 
in still nearer perspective beneath my downcast 











eye, that extensive common, crossed by numer- 
ous footpaths, in which I could discern now and 
then a couple of saunterers of different sexes, 
but too minute by reason of distance for me to 
distinguish whether they were lovers mutually 
dreaming away a too short happy hour, or a 
little brother and sister returning leisurely home 
from their contented school. 
strayed to the Atheneum (impressive exponent 
of united intellect, refinement, and munificence !) 
—had wandered and paused through its encyclo- 
pedic range of apartments—had skimmed the 
world’s periodical literature on the tables of its 
reading-room, and amidst the favoring silence of 
the visitors had beheld, with a feeling of almost 
terrific enchantment, the cast of 


I had several times 


“ Loocoon’s tortnre dignifying pain— 

“ A father’s love and mortal’s agony 

“ With an immortal’s patience blending; vain 
“The struggle ; vain against the coiling strain 

“ And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
“ The old man’s clench : the long envenom’d chain 
“Rivets the living links ; the enormous asp 
“Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp.” 


The shops of the booksellers, also, presented 


their resistless attractions in my daily walks. 
What delicious lounges! How invariably polite 
and kind, both masters and clerks! How willing 
that I should gratuitously entertain myself for 
hours amidst their “‘ treasures new and old!” and 
how especially welcome was I made to the full 
enjoyment of their luxuries, when it was percei- 
ved that I was rather a liberal purchaser of their 
choicest publications! 


A chair in the quietest 


corner of the shop, yet not too remote for a 
gentle and unoffending glance at the fair custom- 
ers who applied almost every moment in the day 


for pocket-books, gold pencils, annuals, tablets, 
and the last new novel, was always secured for 
the gentleman who, ona single day, could select 
and order to his lodgings a parcel containing 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, Bancroft’s 
United States, Sparks’ Franklin and Morris, 
Everett's and Story’s Miscellaneous Writings, 
Miriam, The Works of Thomas Carlyle, Fur- 
ness on the Gospels, and other novelties of like 
commanding interest. 

One morning, while ruminating somewhat va- 
cantly in my privileged noox in one of these fa- 
vorite haunts, the graceful and obliging shop-boy 
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brought mea volume,whichhe said he shouldhave 
certainly offered me before, had he not believed 
that every copy had long since been disposed of. 
This, however, had by some accident been con- 
cealed beneath a large pile of the Retrospect of 
Western Travel. He was sure I should be plea- 
sed with it, and begged me to give it a cursory 
inspection. The title of the book, “'Twice-Told 
Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne,” put me at once 
upon atrain of musing speculation. I knew 
not whether to consider it attractive or repulsive. 
Generally speaking, a twice-told tale is a tedious 
affair. Some tales, however, will very well bear 
repetition, and who knows, thought I, but such 
may be the case with those before me? 'T'wice- 
told tales, moreover, are often fresh and new to 
some portion of the audience; and as I[ learned 
from my active little Mercury that this com- 
pilation of narratives and fancies acquired their 
existing title from having nearly all appeared 
previously in various periodicals,I acknowledged 
that they at least must possess the charm of no- 
velty for those who, like me, could indulge but 
sparingly in that sortof reading. Thus, the rea- 
soning of a moment or two (would that all pre- 
judices might be as easily surmounted !) dispell- 
ed the unworthy prepossessions | had been in- 
duced to entertain. On the other hand, a little 
further reflection awakened me to a sense of the 
peculiar beauties and merits of this singular title. 
Like all new converts, I was now inspired with 
an inborn zeal for what I had just before repudi- 
ated. Twice-Told Tales! How simple, how an- 
tique, how purely Saxon these three little allite- 
rative words! How they transport us at once to 
the enchantments of the middle ages and of min- 
strel utterances. Then again, what a frank and 
sturdy honesty there is about them! The author 
of the book seems to say, “I give the world fair 
warning that these tales have been published be- 
fore. It is possible you may have dined on the 
same fare yesterday. If, gentlemen, you can 
tolerate a picked-up dinner, here are the frag- 
ments of former entertainments, collected and 
served to the best of my ability. So, walk in! 
But if you can put up with nothing short of a 
fresh-killed and entire turkey, and a new batch 
of pies and puddings directly from the oven, you 
must go your ways and be entertained else- 
where.” I perceived also in the same circum- 
stance a noble self-reliance—a modest confidence 
that the book had merits and would win its way, 
notwithstanding the unpretending and even self- 
disparaging character of the title. 





Semeang 


Thus inspired with favorable inclinations, | 
opened the volume, and glanced rapidly over the 
two first articles. The result of this hasty inspec- 
tion was, that I threw a half eagle on the coun- 
ter, waited impatiently for the change, and hur- 
ried home to my lodgings with the book, which, 
before I slept on my pillow that night, deserved, 
at least from my experience, the title of “ Thrice 
read Tales.” 

_On the next day, my mind was fall of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. I felt rejoiced that a first-rate book 
was added to our scaniy American library—a 
first-rate classic to our incipient literary galaxy. 
I hailed the appearance of another genuine ori- 
ginal on this threadbare earth: and better still, [ 
hailed the appearance of one of the rarest pro- 
ductions of human nature—an original, devoid 
of almost every exceptionable or offensive quali- 
ty. For alas, thought I, originality is too often 
attended with some enormous evil genius—some 
outrageous affectation—some perilous error— 
some frightful absurdity in taste, opinion, or 
morals. Notso with Nathaniel Hawthorne. He 
as is good, as delicate, as pure, as old-fashioned, 
as sensible, and as safe, in all his sentiments and 
conceptions, as the most timid worshipper of 
established proprieties could desire. One of the 
greatest triumphs, indeed, of his genius, is to 
have mingled so much bold, broad humor, so 
much keen, flashing wit, with a taste so exquis- 
itely fastidious and refined. Nor does it detract 
from his originality, that he oceasionally reminds 
us of the quaintness of Lamb, or of the almost 
feminine lusciousness of Washington Irving's 
picked and perfect English. These things are 
merely extraneous and accidental—-just as if 
Shakspeare should have made a bow like Sir 
Philip Sidney, or Lord Byron unconsciously in- 
itated the tone of his friend Rogers. Enoughis 
left behind to constitute him one ef the most ori- 
ginal of American writers. A single paper of 
his, “ Rills from the Town Pump,” for instance, 
is enough to give any man a lasting reputation. 
It is one of those unique and fortunate produc: 
tions that genius sometimes throws off to excite 
wonder and delight, and to defy imitation,—such 
as Horace’s Visit to Brundusium, Boileau’s 
Third Satire, Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and Ir- 
ving’s Rip Van Winkle. Oh that respectable, 
sensible, humorous town-pump! Who would 
have suppose: it vossible to elevate a pump (0 
all the digaity and interest of a living personage! 
Who can read the paper, without feeling a lov- 
ing sympathy for that worthy, eloquent, and slily 
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satirical piece of wrought timber, shall I say? or 
may [ rather call it that fragment of oaken human- 
ity? Surely, the inhabitants of Salem, where 
Hawthorne resides, if they :ightly appreciate such 
an author, would be willing to appoint him their 
essayist-laureate, with ahandsome salary. They 
would settle him, as a parish settles a minister. 
with the understanding that he should furnish 
something periodically for the gratification an4 
instruction of the town. I should like, some 
time or other, as a mere jeu-d’esprit, to try my 
hand at imitating him. Yet how impossible to 
catch his felicities! How difficult to strike like 
him first into an unbeaten track of imagination, 


and then to strew it with characteristic flowers of 


wit, fancy, fact, humor, eloquence, and wisdom, 
as | went along! 

Thus [ ran on in my reflections at different 
times and places through the day, admiring the 
depth and happiness of my own criticisms almost 
equally with the qualities of my new favorite,— 
till at length, I wrought myself up to such a piteh 
of enthusiasm, that I resolved on the morrow to 
visit Salem, and obtain, if possible, before I left 
New England, a sight of the author of Twice- 
Told Tales. 

( To be concluded in another number. ) 


—— 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


‘Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but God alone can 
give the increase,” 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
EFFECTS OF BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH 
GOD. 

In a late religious article, three different 
methods were pointed out, by which men may 
become acquainted with God, viz. The study of 
the works of nature—of scripture—and of the 
haman heart. ‘The present essay is intended to 
show, that each of these different kinds of study 
is productive of internal peace. 

That acquaintance with God which we derive 
from a contemplation of his works will tend to 
produce peace, because it will withdraw us from 
the noisy and tumultuous agitations which are 
incident to common life: because it will carry 
our minds and thoughts into regions where 
reign perpetual stability, beautiful order, and 
magnificent repose ; because the scenes that at- 
tract our contemplation will impart to our souls 
much of that divine character, with which they 
are stamped themselves. In human life, our 
calculations are forever baffled; in the works of 








Giod, we know on what to depend, and can even 
trust to calculations which reach to centuries yet 
to come.—Amongst men, our purposes are 
thwarted, our wills are harassed, our passions 
are agitated, and the little peace we can obtain 
is liable every moment to be disturbed by the 
careléssness, the malignity, or the folly of hu- 
man agency. Not so in that august and be- 
nign presence which moves with steady majesty 
amongst the works of God. There we always 
know what to expect; there, no cunning is em! 
ployed to over-reach us, no jealousy seeks to 
blast our prosperity; no malice conspires to 
overthrow our aims; but, on the contrary, @ 
kind and willing co-operation blesses all our 
efforts; ten thousand beauties court our admir 
ing eyes; every object is a mine of instruction; 
every operation reveals new treasures of divine 
wisdom and love; the very thunders and storms 
which sometimes prevail there, are so arranged 
as only to eventuate in a milder tranquillity; that 
visible seal of fixedness, of continuance, of eter- 
nity, which the Deity has impressed on his works, 
communicates to the soul an unearthly repose ; 
and even where there are changes, they are gen- 
erally of so tranquil, so gradual, and so gentle a 
nature, and conducted by such firmly established 
laws, that they whisper nothing but peace to the 
mind which witnesses and contemplates them; 
the almost imperceptible motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the slow ard silent growth and decay of 
vegetation, the soft circulation of the air, the 
long drawn ripple on the ocean’s shore, the 
smooth descent of the majestic river, and innu- 
merable other similar circumstances, which God 
alone has ordained, which sweetly breathe out 
his voice, which exhibit, so to speak, the features 
of his character, and which increase and perfect 
our acquaintance with him, all these things 
present only so many occasions for the troubled 
mind to seek its God, and be at peace. 

But can the works of God effect all this? how 
much more then will hisword impart! Ifnature 
breathes peace to the soul, scripture speaks peace. 
If nature conveys a soothing influence, scrip- 
ture inspires a rapturous tranquillity. There are 
some unhappy moods of mind, to whichit would 
be ineffectual and even irreligious to recom- 
mend solely a contemplation of the works of 
nature. A troubled conscience would not thank 
me to send it for its relief to wander among 
groves, and waterfalls, and night-scenes, and 
lovely prospects. These objects do indeed utter 
the voice of God, but it is a voice which is not 
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power of quieting the agitations of that breast, 
which is not yet lost to its God, and is only 
stunned by the rude shocks it has met with in 
the world. But the objects of creation never can 
extract the sting of sin; a beautiful landscape 
never can quiet a guilty conscience; no solemn 
midnight scenery can compose a wicked heart 
to rest. You may listen for years to that deep 
voice which is ever issuing from the sanctuary of 
nature, but you never will hear that single word, 
so precious to the sinner, that single word, which 
is worth more than all the grandeur, the beauty, 
the sublimity, in the universe, that word, which 
the angels rejoiced to waft along with the rust- 
ling of their wings from heaven, that word, which 
the Son of God came on earth to pronounce, 
and which singly in itself involves all that he did, 
and taught, and suffered—that blessed, rich, 
celestial word—pardon—since it is to be found 
and heard only in those scriptures which so 
largely acquaint us with the character of God. 
Go there, then, my guilty brother, my unhappy 
friend. Go, and acquaint thyself with the God 
of the scriptures; go and learn how he loves a 
repenting, as much as he abhors an obdurate 
sinner;—go there, and see the rich, the adequate, 
the boundless provisions of his mercy; go there, 
and listen to the music of his promises; go there, 
and witness his unwearied forbearance, his un- 
ceasing efforts, to reclaim the wanderer to the 
path of everlasting life; see how he draws thee 
as with the chords ofa man; go there, and hear 
him speak by the mouth of his prophets—hear 
how he remonstrates, how he argues, how he 
reproves, how he persuades, how he intreats, 
how he even weeps, before he chastises; go, and 
see his brightest, fairest, most glorious revelation 
and exhibition of himself in the gospel of his 
Son Jesus Christ our ‘Lord; there learn that 
even the hairs of thy head are numbered, that 
even the sparrows are taken care of, and that 
much more wilt thou be; learn there that thou 
hast only to repent in order to be forgiven—that 
thou hast only to reform, in order to be accept- 
ed—that thou hast only to desire holiness, in or- 
der to be sanctified—that thou hast only to believe 
from the heart, in order to be justified. Behold 
in these scriptures an example so perfect in the 
person of thy Saviour, that by consulting and 
studying it, thou never needest to be perplexed 
in the path of duty; or if thou shouldst be, hear 
those commands, which are so full, so explicit, 


loud enough for the guilty soul. ‘They have the | 


ae 
——s 


so reasonable, as to satisfy every inquiring mind. 
But above all, gaze, in those scriptures, on that 
death and resurrection, which, by setting the cer. 
tain prospect and coming glories of heaven be. 
fore thy view, afford an overpowering counter- 
balance to all the wild agitations, the harassing 
uncertainties, the cruel perplexities, the tossing 
disappvintments, and the maddening disquie- 
tudes, which here vex thy soul, and break thy 
vainly resisting heart to pieces.—Yes, go and ac. 
quaint thyself with the God of the Scriptures, 
and be at peace. 


Once more—!ook into your heart, look back 
into that still temple of God, if you wish for the 
richest and most lasting peace. By acquaiuting 
yourself with that God, who forms and who 
dwells within the buman heart, you will learn to 
master the storm of passions which so often 
whirls you at random along the troubled ocean of 
life. Give yourselves wholly up to him. In- 
plore his unceasing influence—his Almighty as- 
sistance And be assured that a peace which 
passeth understanding, will come down with a 
more gentle fal! than the dew of a summer’s eve, 
and rest upon your waiting heart. Dear too is 
that divine repose which sheds itself upon the 
soul, when engaged in fervent prayer. All 
earthly objects excluded, the noise of the bustle 
of life dying far away, and onr attentions anc our 
affections fixed in awful adoration on the august 
magnificence, and the dread presence of our 
God, what is it but a foretaste of that unknown 
peace, that eternal rest, which reigus in heaven! 
And dear is that repose, which arises from yield- 
ing ourselves up in submissive resignation to 
the God who maketh all things work together for 
good to those that love him. By thus connect- 
ing ourselves with the Rock of ages, by referring 
every feeling, every thought, every wish, every 
sentiment, every hope, to him, we are prepared 
to meet with fortitude and undisturbed com- 
posure the diversified events of life. Doubt 
disperses its gloomy cloud from our souls, and 
yields its place to a cheerful confidence. A¢- 
versity in vain comes with its sudden or powet- 
ful shock. Prosperity in vain attempts to move 
us from our resting-place. And even death 
shakes his dart at us in vain, since death cannot 
remove us from that presence which fills all space, 
which governs all changes, which blesses all ex- 
istences, and which dwells though all eternity— 
in peace. 


A POLLOS. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE SKIES. 
The skies! the festal skies 
Of alaughing summer’s morn! 
Some love the dazzling glory 
That with their light is born, 
And gaze, with ravish’d sense, upon 
The shadowless expanse, 
Where not one tissue cloud is seen 
To dim its radiance. 





While others joy to catch 
The fulness of its smile, 
When at his evening portal, 
The Day God rests awhile, 
To tint with matchless colouring 
The ether’s fluid tide, 
That round this prison sphere of ours 
Floods out on either side. 


And midnight’s solemn sky, 
Like a blue curtain hung, 

And studded with its bright star-gems, 
As diamonds yet unstrung, 

Is filled through its wide concave 
With echoes of the strain, 

Breath’d out by hosts of worshippers 
From earth’s extended fane. 


Each has its charm, but oh! 
Not such, not such for me; 
Morn’s skies reveal a brightness 
That wakes too much of glee; 
Eve's firmament too holy seems 
For unison with earth, 
And oft beneath still midnight’s vault, 
Wild, startling thoughts have birth. 


Oh! rather would I choose, 
If but the chuice were mine, 
Those skies, where cloud and sunshine 
In fitfulness combine, 
Where mid-day’s glare is soften’d, as 
By sudden phintom-wings, 
And through night’s net work veil, the stars 
Look down, like loving things. 


The heart! the human he:rt! 
How, every where, it turns 
To drink in blessed symputhy 
From nature’s mystic urns; 
Aud aun! methinks no emblem 
Is fitter found for life, 
With all its changes, than a sky 
Where light and shade hold strife. 
M. E. L. 








Ata late splendid Centennial Celebration in 
Philadelphia of the Firemen’s Department, 
which was founded originally by Dr. Franklin 
and his peers, the orator, David Paul Brown, 
proposed the formation of a Firemen’s Insti- 
tute, and pledged the contribution of one hun- 
dred well-selected volumes himself to the object. 





FLOWER-GATHERING. 





Extract from Dr. Channing’s Address on Self- 
Culture, delivered in Boston before an audience 
chiefly of Working Men, September, 1838. 

I have expressed my strong interest in the 
mass of the people; and this is founded not on 
their usefulness to the community so much as on 


what they are in themselves. Their condition is 
indeed obscure ; but their importance is not on 
this account a whit-the less. The multitude of 
men cannot from the nature of the case be dis- 
tinguished; for the very idea of distinction is, 
that a man stands out from the multitude. They 
make little noise and draw little notice in their 
narrow spheres of action; but still they have 
their full proportion of personal worth and even 
of greatness. Indeed every man, in every con- 
dition, is great. It is only our own diseased 
sight which makes him little. A man is great 
as aman, be he where or what he may. The 
grandeur of his nature turns to insignificance alk 
outward distinctions. His powers of inteilect, 
of conscience, of love, of knowing God, of per- 
ceiving the beautiful, of acting on hisown mind, 
on outward nature, and on his fellow creatures, 
these are glorious prerogatives. Through the 
vulgar error of undervaluing what is common, 
we are apt indeed to pass these by as of little 
worth. Butas in the outward creation, so in the 
soul, the common is the most precions. Science 
and art may invent splendid modes of illumin 
ating the apartments of the opulent; but these 
are all poor and worthless, compared with the 
common light which the sun sends into all our 
windows, which he pours freely, impartially over 
hill and valley, which kindles daily the eastern 
and western sky; and sothe common lights of 
reason, and conscience, and love are of more 
worth and dignity than the rare endowments 
which give celebrity toa few. Let us not dis- 
parage that nature which is common to all men; 
for no thought can measure its grandeur. It is 
the image of God, the image even of his infinity, 
for no limits can be set to its unfolding. Hewho 
possesses the divine powers of the soul is a great 
being, be his place whet it may. You may 
clothe him with rags, may immerse him in a 
dungeon, may chain him to slavish tasks. But 
he isstill great. You may shut him out of your 
houses; but God opens to him heavenly man- 
sions. He makes no show indeed in the streets 
of a splendid city; but a clear thought, a pure 
affection, a resolute act of a virtuous will havea 


dignity of quite another kind and far higher than 
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accumulations of brick and granite and plaster 
and stucco, however cunningly put together, or 
though stretching far beyond our sight. Nor is 
this all. If we pass over this grandeur of our 
cominon nature, and turn our thonghts to that 
comparative greatness, which draws chief atten- 
tion, and which consists in the decided superiority 
of the individual to the general standard of power 
and character, we shall find this as free and fre- 
quent a growth among the obscure and unno- 
ticed as in more conspicuous walks of life. The 
truly great are to be found every where, nor is 
iteasy to say, in whatcondition they spring up 
most plentifully. Real greatness has nothing to 
do with a man’s sphere. It does not lie in the 
magnitude of outward agency, in the extent of 
the effects which he produces. ‘The greatest 
men may do comparatively little abroad. Per- 
haps the greatest in our city are buried in obscur- 
ity. Grandeur of character lies wholly in force 
of soul, that is, in the force of thought, moral 
principle and love, and this ay be found inthe 
humblest condition of life. A man brought up 
to an obscure trade, and hemmed in by the wants 
of a growing family, may, in his narrow sphere, 
perceive more clearly, discriminate more keenly, 
weigh evidence more wisely, seize on the right 
means more decisively, and have more presence 
of mind in difficulty, than another who has ac- 
cumulated vast stores of knowledge by laborious 
study ; and he has more of intellectual greatness. 
Many a man, who has gone but a few miles 
from home, understands human nature better, 
detects motives and weighs character more 
sagaciously, than another, who has travelled over 
the known world, and made a name by his re- 
ports of different countries. It is force of 
thought which measures intellectual, and so it is 
force of principle which measures moral great- 
ness, that highest of human endowments, that 
brightest manifestation of the Divinity. The 
greatest man is he who chooses the Right with 
invincible resolution, who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and without, who bears 
the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who is calmest 
in storms and most fearless under menace and 
frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on 
God is most unfaltering; and is this a greatness, 
which is apt to make a show, or which is most 
likely to abound in conspicuous station? The 
solemn conflicts of reason with passion; the 
victories of moral and religious principle over 
urgent and almost irresistible solicitations to self- 


indulgence; the hardest sacrifices of duty, these 





————., 


of deep-seated affection and of the heart’s fondest 
hopes; the consolations, hopes, joys, and peace 
of disappointed, persecuted, scorned, deserted 
virtue; these are of course unseen; so that the 
true greatness of human life is almost wholly 
out of sight. Perhaps in our presence, the most 


heroic deed on earth is done in some silent 
spirit, the loftiest purpose cherished, the most 
generous sacrifice made, and we do not suspect 


it. Ibelieve this greatness to be most common 
among the multitude, whose names are never 
heard. Among common people will be found 
more of hardship borne manfully, more of 
unvarnished truth, more of religious trust 
more of that generosity which gives what 
the giver needs himself, and more of a wise 
estimate of life and death, than among the 
more prosperous.—And even in regard to in- 
fluence over other beings, which is thought the 
peculiar prerogative of distinguished station, | 
believe, that the difference between the conspicu- 
ous and the obscure does not amount to much. 
Influence is to be measured, not by the extent of 
surtace itcovers, but by its kind. A man may 
spread his mind, his feelings and opinions 
through a great extent; but ifhis mind be a low 
one, he manifests no greatness. A wretched 
artist may fill a city with daubs, and by a false 
showy style achieve a reputation; but the man 
of genius, who leaves behind him one grand 
picture, in which immortal beauty is embodied, 
and which is silently to spread a true taste in his 
art, exerts an incomparably higher influence. 
Now the noblest influence on earth is that exert- 
ed on character; and he, who puts forth this, 
does a great work, no matter how narrow or 
obscure his sphere. The father and mother of 
an unnoticed family who, in their seclusion, 
awaken the mind of one child to the idea and 
love of perfect goodness,* who awaken in him a 
strength of will to repel all temptation, and who 
send him out prepared to profit by the conflicts 
of life, surpass in influence a Napoleon breaking 
the world to his sway. And not only is their 
work higher in kind; who knows, but that they 
are doing a greater work even as to extent or 
surface than the conqueror?’ Who knows, but 
that the being, whom they inspire with holy and 
disinterested principles, may communicate him- 
self to others; and by a spreading agency, of 
which they were the silent orgin, improvements 
may spread through a nation, through the world? 
In these remarks you will see why I feel and ex- 
press a deep interest in the obscure, in the mass 
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of men. The distinctioas of society vanish be- | 
fore the light of these truths. I attach myself to | 
the multitude, not because they are voters and | 
have political power ; but because they are men, 
and have within their reach the most glorious 
prizes of humanity. 


THE PRUNING KNIFE. 


REMARKS 
ON THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW —No. 136. 
A rich number. 
M. Comte’s Course of Positive Philosophy.— 
Comte is a Frenchman of vast scientific acqui- 

















sitions, who delivered about ten years since in 
Paris this course of lectures, which was attended 
by Baron Humboldt, Brouss:is, and many other 
eminent philosophers. By positive philosophy, 
or positive science, he understands that which is 
simply confined to the statement of the results of 
phenomena and their general laws, in contradis- 
tinction to any investigation of their metaphys- 
ical causes. 

The article appears to have been written by 
Sir David Brewster,wino cannot forbear to renew 
his complaints against his old opponent, Mr. 
Whewell. He commences with a masterly de- 
lineation of the nature and mode of scientific 
progress. This occupies only a page or two, 
but we recoliect no where to have seen so clear 
and distinct a view of this great topic. The 
writer, however, appears to be unacquainted 
with what has been done in Germany for the 
progress of science. 

In answer to some atheistical speculations, 
with which M. Comte foolishly and irrelevantly 
interlarded his lectures, the reviewer allows that 
our solar system of globes and satellites may have 
been originally formed out of the sun’s atmos- 
phere as it revolved around its great centre, but 
he pertinently and conclusively reasons as fol- 
lows : 

“ After all these admissions, the argument for 
design remains unshaken, and the mind sull turns 
iself to the first great cause. Who created and 
planted a sun in the centre of what was to be- 
come a system of future worlds?) Who suppli- 
ed the due portion of heat to expand his atmos- 
phere through that region of space in which it 
was to deposit the future abodes of life and in- 
telhgence? Who added the rotary impulse, and 
adjusted it to that precise velocity which would 























throw off planets revolving in harmonious sta- 


bility, in place of comets wheeling in eccentric 
and unstable orbits? By what power was that 
heat withdrawn, so as to permit the zones of the 
solar atmosphere to contract successively into 
solid planets? Who separated the ‘!ight from 
the darkness’ which brooded over the revolving 
chaos? Who gathered into the ocean’s bed its 
liquid elements? Who decked the earth with 


| its rich and verdant embroidery? Who conjur- 


ed up the forms of animal life? And, above all, 
who placed over this fair empire—man—god- 
like and intellectual—breathing the divine spirit, 
and panting with immortal aspirations ?” 

If the reader wishes to enter on some of the 
loftiest and most ditlicult speculations as to the 
manner in which the heavenly hodies might have 
been created, accounting at the same time forthe 
fact of their all revolving from west to east, and 
preserving a certain order, harmony, and relation 
among each other, he will be gratified by consult- 
ing and studying this article. Both M. Comte 
and the Reviewer adopt the above-mentioned 
theory respecting the sun’s atmosphere condens- 
ing into different sorts and sizes of globes. The 
idea originated with Laplace. 

The application of mathematics by M. Comte 
to verify the theory, exhibits a wonderful effort 
of ingenuity, and one of the most curious coin- 
cidences in the history of science. Knowing, 
for instance. tne length of the sun’s diameter, and 
the force of gravity at its surface—and express- 
ing these two quantities in numbers, he calculates 
from them what ought to be the motions of the 
different planets on the supposition that they 
were originally formed from the revolving solar 
atmosphere. ‘The results of these calculations 
remarkably correspond with the actual observed 
motions of the planets! 

Of one inconsistency M. Comte, the lecturer, 
seems to us to be guilty. Although at times ex- 
tremely severe against those who attempt to in- 
vestigate the causes of phenomena, yet he is very 
ready to euter on such investigations himself, 
when he thinks the search will not conduct him 
up to a designing, intelligent Producer. If it be 
unphilosophical, as he avers, to attempt to inves- 
tigate the causes of phenomena, why has he de- 
voted so large a portion of his lectures to the dis- 
covery of the method by which all the planets 
may have been originally detached from the at- 
mosphere of the sun, and continue to roll on in 
separate orbits of their own? 

Again, he considers “all hypotheses as unsci- 
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entific which bear on the mode of production of 
phenomena.” Yet he himself, as we have just 
seen, ettertains as scientific, and undertakes to 
explain an hypothesis of Laplace respecting the 
mode by which our celestial phenomena were 
produced. There is an apparent, if not real in- 
consistency in all these things, which mars the 
pleasure, and increases the labor of following so 
able a writer. We ascribe a bit of blame also 
to the reviewer for neither pointing out nor re- 
conciling this inconsistency. 

Simrock’s Traditions of the Rhine.—A very 
pleasant article. Respecting the book under re 
view, the writer says, ‘“ We look on this as the 
best Guide-book to the Rhine, at least for that 
description of visitors under which Sterne, in his 
classification of travellers, bas enrolled himself, 
viz. the Sentimental Traveller. For inthis ima- 
ginative tour, which conducts us, from its prosa- 
ic termination among the flats of Holland to its 
Alpine source in Switzerland, we count our 
way not by leagues, but by legends; are occupi- 
ed with old stories, instead of statistics; and flit- 
ting about from bank to bank under the steerage 
of fancy, forget the smoky realities of post-wagons 
or of thesteamboat. The picturesque traditions 
which connect themselves with the localities of 
the Rhine, most of which have been embodied 
either in rude popular songs or modern ballads, 
and many of them by poets of distinguished 
name, have been here collected in a single vol- 
ume by Dr. Simrock; and arranged, according 
to the localities to which they relate.” Weshall 
not follow the reviewer any farther, for we mean 
to concoct from his paper a pretty article for this 
or the next number of the Rose, under the title, 
“Traditions of the Rhine,” availing ourselves of 
the very admirable poetical translations by the 
Reviewer. 

Sir John Barrow’s Life of Earl Howe.—This 
article comes with no particular recommenda- 
tion, after the account of the same book in a late 
number of the London Quarterly Review. 

Lady Blessington’s Novels.—Here are some 
elegant and acute remarks about fashionable 
and other novels. As to Lady Blessington, the 


reviewer does not indeed “ break a butterfly up- 
ona wheel,” but he pats a butterfly on the head. 

Guizot on European Civilization.—Too high 
praise, we think, ishere accorded to Guizot. No 
doubt he presents very wide and impressive 
views of history, but he is certainly wanting in 


— 


ambitiously attempting to explain everythi 
he runs wed ctendaceeiiilaeitinia <A 
one place, he teaches that European civilization 
is the result of the mingling together of all prin. 
ciples and forms of social organization—the 
spiritual and temporal power—the elements of 
theocracy, monarchy, aristocracy, and democra. 
cy—ail classes and all social institutions. ‘Chen 
again, when this statement is forgotten, we are 
told that European civilization resulted from the 
preponderance of the monarchical painciple. 
In fact, Guizot, though a very able and impress. 
ive, is certainly a careless, scattering writer, 
Instead of beholding in him the profound philo- 
sopher his admirers regard him to be, we are sor- 
ry to consider him as occasionally superficial, 
showy, and pompous. We complain of many 
of his statements as confused and inacc rate. 
One leading defect of the work here reviewed 
consists in not describing how much modern 
European civilization owes to the ancient The 
author represents the modern as arising out of 
absolute chaos. Now this is surely erroneous. 
For however chaotic and confused were the ear- 
lier middle ages, yet there is no doubt thatthe 
institutions of Rome exerted an influence on all 
subsequent times. It would be a curious specu- 
lation to pursue this thread of reflection, and to 
point out how much the modern actually owes 
to the ancient civilization, 

Waagen’s Works of Art in England.—This 
critic is a very superior writer—clear, calm, and 
deep, to perfection. His paper must be bighly 
acceptable to every lover of art and good wri- 
ting. : 

Mr. Plumer Ward on the Revolution of 16°8.— 
“This,” says the Reviewer, “is a Conservative 
Pamphlet, in the disguise of an Historical Essay.” 
In like manner we may pronounce of his article, 
that it isa Whig Recrimination in the disguise 
of a Critical Commentary. It consists of rather 
dry and technical discussions of old points of 
constitutional law. No reader need dip into it, 
who is not fond of such studies. 

Character of Lord Chatham.—It is impossible 
to write an article about Lord Chatham, without 
being more or less interesting. But there is very 
little here that is new or striking. What would 
Macaulay have made of such a theme! He 
would have presented us with a distinct and liv- 
ing picture of Lord Chatham’s entire age, and 
placed his Lordship as a central figure in the 
boldest relief, with rays of magic light everywhere 





distinctness and directness of purpose, and by 





streaming in to kindle up the whole. 
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Life of Lord Chief Justice Coke.—Pretty able— 
but with a good deal of what may be called un- 
derbrush in the style. Reading it, is like going 
through a wood or thicket with no path cut 
through before you. Yet the paper abounds 
in many acute and penetrating remarks. You 
gather some choice fruit from the bushes that 
entangle your progress. 

It is melancholy to see the personal faults ofso 
renowned a character as Lord Coke’s unveiled 
tothe world and suffered to tarnish his other- 
wise resplendent fame. There is one incident 
touched uponhere, which, in the hands of a 
Bulwer or a James, would form a_ prolific sub- 
ject for aromance. When Lord Coke, at the 
age of sixty-six, lost his favour at the court of 
King James I. he was so anxious to regain it, 
that he bargained away his own daughter in mar- 
riage with a relative of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the eglebrated mimon of that monarch. 
The poor child was but sixteen years of age, 
and together with her mother was exceedingly 
averse to the match. His Lordship employed 
the most cruel violence to effect his purpose. 
The marriage proved unhappy. The husband 
squandered his wife’s fortune and left the king- 
dom. The young lady herself afterwards incur- 
red the disgrace of a criminal connection. It is 
one of the few proofs her father ever gave that 
his conscience smote him, that he received her 
in her degradation. At the time of his death, 
which happened when he was eighty three years 
old, she had been living with him two years. 
What shapes of shame and self-reproach must 
her presence have constantly called up! and how 
painfully must he have discovered that his ambi- 
tion had over-reached itself! What themes, we 
repeat, are here for the novelist and dramatist ! 

The Lives of Whitfield and Froude.—Gener- 
ally, deligiitful reading. ‘The reviewer exhibits 
inthe early part of his article, a fine, pure, calm, 
generous, and deep philosophy, although he is 
sometimes careless in his composition. Of Whit- 
field, all our readers know something ; and they 
will here be assisted in forming an adequate esti- 
mate of that wonderful man—his original, blaz- 
ing excellencies—his enormous defects—and the 
wids-spread, lasting influences of his preaching. 

Mr. Froude willbe more of a novelty to them. 
He was a minister of the Church of England, 
and has but recently deceased. He belonged 


to the new school or party in that communion, 
who are laboring to revive many of the practices 





and principles of the Romish Church, believing 
that the Protestant Reformation under Luther, 
Cranmer, and Ridley, was carried much too far. 
In many respects, they are the antagonists and 
antipodes of the evangelical portion of the 
Church, whose origin is traced to Whitfield, and 
whose movement is, to advance, while that of 
the new School is, to recede. The reviewer 
rather unfairly presses home upon Mr. Froude 
and his party, the personal infirmities recorded 
in his private journal, and lately published by 
his friends. In reading this article, just remem- 
ber that the evangelical portion of the Church 
are almost entirely Whigs, while the new school 
are to a man ultra Tories, and you will have a 
key to guide you along, and save you perhaps 
from undue partialities. 

Chateaubriand and Talleyrand.-—After pointing 
out some errors ina late publication of Chateau- 
briand on the Congress of Verona, the reviewer 
undertakes a defence of the character of Talley- 
rand against the all but universal sentiment of 
mankind. The outrageous inconsistencies of his 
eventful life are palliated and accounted for, and 
his talents and virtues placed in an imposing light. 
Welcome, then, St. Talleyrand, to the calendar, 
and enter, if it must be so, upon thy posthumous 
glory ! S. G. 

LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 

CHAPTER 6. 


Clarendon unhappy. Ruth and her Pastor. A 
Renewal of Vows. 


This was no time for Ruth’s sensibility to be 
awakened to mournfulemotions. The diffused 
glow of the countless lamps, the exciting notes 
of the finely harmonized band, the constellation 
of female beauty and fashion, and her introduc- 
tion to statesmen, officers, and authors, filled her 
imagination, dazzled her eyes, elevated the tone 
of her conversation.and manners, and carcied 
her away from her own exclusive sorrows. She 
might even have been lifted too far on this giddy 
height, have been too much elated by the novelty 
and brilliancy of the spectacle around her, had not 
the hurried motions of her father, perceptible 
only to herself, awakened her to the necessity of 
self-possession ; and it was this thought that gave 
a gentle dignity to her deportment, exalting her 
beyond the inexperienced girl to the considerate 
hostess. 

One individual, however, in that sparkling 
group, became grave and sad; and in proportion 
as the light barks around him rose and floated on 
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the waves of excitement, did Clarendon moor up 
his kindlier feelings, and fall into the shade. Who 
that has looked in solitude on one lovely face, lis- 
tened to a voice of tenderness and irust, seen 
the glad footsteps of welcome, and heard the 
parting sigh for him, for him alone, from his 
own peculiar treasure, but feels rifled wheu that 
treasure is exposed to the many? Again and 
again, as he perceived the admiration thatswelled 
in the atmosphere where Ruth moved, he thought 
of her father’s taunt, ‘Had more eyes seen her, 
she would not have been so lightly won.” Then 
Ruth was such an exquisite listener, that she was 
an involuntary flatterer. Ought she, thought he, 
to listen thus to others? Are strangers to share 
the look that has so long been mine alone? 
With what thoughtful interest her eyes are rai- 
sed to that talker! Heavens! can emotion dictate 
the sudden fall of those fringed lids?) But she is 
led away to the dance,—a stranger touches her 
white fingers,—see her foot beating time to the 
measure, and now she floats off like an air-touch- 
ed cloud, floats away from me! 

Among the invited guests that night, was the 
clergyman of the village. Age still laid his hand 
gently on the old man, leaving lis faculties free, 
and his affections kind, and he had enough of the 
curiosity of human nature, mingled with his in- 
terest for the Raymonds, to carry him at an un- 
wonted hour to their residence. But when the 
illuminated garden burst upon his sight, and the 
music rolled upon his ear, he shrank back half 
alarmed, until the thought that Ruth might meet 
him in some quiet corner, led him on, and with 
slow steps and a faltering mind, he en'ered the 
sitting parlor, the only apirtment, except Ruth’s 
and the nursery, unchanged in the elaborate ar- 
rangement. Exhausted by his walk, he took 
possession of the rocking-chair, so long occupied 
by the former mistress of the mansion, and with 
his eyes raised to her likeness, dwelt in reverie 
on many things, until aroused by the bounding 
footsteps of little Rosalie. ‘The child paused as 
she saw him, and was soon on his knee. 

“ Do you like my new frock ?” said she, point- 
ing out to him its embroidered flowers. 

The old man was silent and serious. 

“There now!” exclaimed Rosalie, pouting, 
that is like sister Ruth! when papa brought it 
home she cried, and said she loved mamma’s 
black the best.” 

The old man kissed Rosalie, and siniled kindly. 
Slipping from his knee, she ran to the dancing 
hall to tell Ruth he was there. 





——, 


A look at her venerable friend, as his eyes were 
upraised to that beloved portrait, stirred up the 
dormant current of her feelings, and going tow. 
ards him she eagerly clasped his extended hand, 
He pressed hers tenderly, drew her closely tow- 
ards him, and read her countenance with his 
undimmed eyes, long and earnestly. Ruth stood 
unquestioning-——unanswering, her only mo- 
tion a glance at her mother’s picture, her only 
utterance a deep, deep sigh. 

“ Poor child,” said the old man, pityingly, “| 
am sure that all is right here,” and he laid his 
withered hand on her throbbing heart. 

“God bless you for your kind judgment,” 
said Ruth, sadly, “ all as right as yet between me 
and heaven.” 

The preluding strain of the dance for which 
Rath was engaged, sounded from the room 
above. She hesitated for a moment, then sud- 
denly kneeling down by her pastor’s side, whis- 
pered, 

“ Bless me before I go.” 

He bent over her, his gray locks falling amid 
her pearl-crowned hair, as he murmured, 

“« God’s blessing be on you, my dear child,—a 
better gift than mine.” 

A brighter light than ever emanated from phy- 
sical charms shone around Ruth as she re-enter- 
ed the dancing-hall. Her form was erect, her 
step light, her eyes beamed forth a tremulous 
lustre, and her whole air was elevated, as if an- 
gel-guests had cheered her on; and if she spoke 
less, the glittering sensibility of her face, and the 
softened tones of her voice, were doubly elo- 
quent. 

Clarendon saw this change, and fancying that 
the love of admiration liad wrought it, turned 
away and sighed bitterly. 

“Oh why,” he thought, “ was I indulged in the 
long sweet dream that she was mine only? Fool 
that I was to know so little of woman’s heart, as 
to think its feathery sail would not bow before 
the breeze of novelty and fashion! and yet, who 
am I, that I should dare to appropriate the bright- 
est of heaven's creatures to myself? She ought 
to be admired and prized. Can the sun shine, 
and men not see the blaze?” 


Thus thinking, Clarendon walked toward the 
window to inhale the evening air, for he was op- 
pressed. Just then he felt a soft touch on his 
arm, and heard his name uttered by the voice 
whose lightest tones could thrill to his soul's 
depths. He turned, and his decision was 1° 


stantly made. “Ruth,” said he, rapidly, «will 
t 
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you escape from these people,and go with me | first affections, I renew the vow, and call upon 
for five minutes through the back path to the | /er spirit, who sanctioned me then, to witness 
erotto 2” from her angel-home how dearly, how undivi- 
r She looked at him a moment earnestly, and | dedly [ love you.” 
then quietly extricating herself from the crowd,| {t was enough, and in expanding confidence 
soon found him by her side. He was silent dur- | they retraced their footsteps to the house. Was 
ing the short walk, but drew her arm through his, | the music changed? Was the air more free? 
and held her hand with a tenacious clasp. ‘The Clarendon thought so as he gave himself up to 
stars looked forth bright and conquezingly as \ the full assurance of requited faith. 
they receded from the illuminated paths, and the | ~ Let them love her! Let them adore her,— 
softened notes of the French horns came grace- she deserves it!’ he thought, as in rapt enthusi- 
fully on the breeze. But sights and sounds were | #8™ he followed her with his eyes amid the throng, 
unmnoted. On reaching the grotto Clarendon |“ but she is mine, mine only.” 
released the hand he held, and standing before CHAPTER 27. 
Ruth, addressed her in a voice of forced compo- The night succeeding the ball. 
sure. ' The half hour after a briliant party is one of 
“[ find you to-night,” he said, “suddenly the most animated in the world, where a happy 
transformed,—a mew creature. I sought and | family gather together, to reveal each his own 
won your affections in solitude, before you knew | little experience, and let fall the tribute of sym- 
your own power, or the feebleness of my claims. | pathy into the social hoard. But there is no sad- 
Selfishly forgetting the demands of society, I | der season to the care-worn. The dying lamps, 
never dreamed how gloriously my forest-flower \mocking the late universal blaze, the deep si- 
would burst forth before the world ; but now the \lence, succeeding to animate voices and thrilling 
illusion is dissolved. I find you by acclamation | ™Usi¢, the spoiled banquet, the broken wreaths, 
the idol of the crowd. I find you {fitted for this | the laggard footsteps of sleepy attendants, all 
new sphere by a natural grace, that raises you |Join in melancholy resemblance to the soul’s de- 
even above the forms of fashion; and Ruth, | serted festivals of hope and joy. 
pardon me, Ruth, but your sparkling eyes, your | With half shut eyes Ruth threw herself upon 
glowing cheeks, your airy footsteps, say that you | a fauteuil, awaiting her father’s good-aight. 
prize this new-found, fairy land of existence.— Many hopes rushed up into the little space, in 
What then is my duty? I, who have appropri- which her reflections turned from the past scene 
ated your young affections perhaps too soon, too | of fascinating enchantment, to the present aspect 
engrossingly ? Here, on the very spot where I of desolation. A quiet home with Clarendon was 


sought them, I leave them free. No bitter taunt |” her reverie. She felt how grateful it would 
'be to her fond heart, when his just taste could 


shall again tell me, that you were “ tightly won.” | 


a ; m 
I will not say how my heart will be riven by regulate her more enthusiastic mind, when his 


: ; .| true affection could fill up the wants of her exis- 

this sacrifice, how the world, where the star of | H iano Dhol h ‘ 
n y s 3 i “cs . t ’ 

your loveliness is to culminate, will to me be dark | '°?°e- entice -revyletie treme, 


| 


and cheerless. 1 will crush these selfish feelings, | thought she, as her fancy brought him before her 
and bear my sentence like a man.” in manly beauty, and intellectual power! Even 
among those reputed great and accomplished, 
I see but him!” 

“Tam glad he doubted me!” she exclaimed 
aloud clasping her hands with girlish ardor. 

“T cannot thank you, Alfred,” she said, “for | « If he had not, [ could not have told him again 
releasing me from my voluntary bondage. The | how inexpressibly dear he is to me!’’ 
tage of your love is too bright and golden for| She was recalled from her momentary ecstaey, 
me to wish to fly away. And what if the world | by seeing her father treading on tiptoe through 
does look temptingly ? So much the more thank- | the passage, 4s if searching for some concealed 
ful am I for this good, strong arm,” (and she en- | object. As he observed her, he put his finger on 
Wwined her own in his,) “to hold me amid its his lip in token of silence, and she saw in his face 
Vanities. Alfred,” continued she, (and her words, | the terrible concentration of his fiercest passions. 
losing their playfulness, rose to a sweet solem- \ Approaching her sofily, he asked in a low but 
nuity,) “ Here, on the spot where { gave you my ! wild tone,— 








There was a very slight pause before Ruth re- 
plied, bat when her voice was heard, its truth- 
fulness was worth a thousand oaths. 
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“ Have you seen him? Have you seen him?” 

“Seen whom, father?” asked Ruth. 

* So, you are not in the plot,” said he, looking 
hardly at her, “but darker deeds than this have 
come to light. If you are not in the plot, I must 
forewarn you. Lovokhere, child,” continued he, 
coming close to her ear, “ if a man, (I don’t say 
who,) comes to your bedside with a dagger, take 
this gunpowder, and lay a train to my door. 
I'll fix him in five minutes.”” “ Holla, there!” 
he cried, as a fancied figure crossed his imagina- 
tion, and with a wild spring he dashed at one of 
the windows. 

An instantaneous, an almost preternatural 
calmness took possession of Ruth. Going to- 
wards him she looked steadfastly in his face, and 
said resolutely, ‘ Father, come here.” He obey- 
ed her without remonstrance, and she drew him 
by the hand to a seat beside her. 

“ Father,” said she, “‘ we have not talked over 
this gay ball yet,” and she began to discuss cheer- 
fully the events of the evening. It was very 
singular to perceive the ease and grace with 
which his thoughts reverted to more gentle 
themes, and when Ruth kissed him and retired 
to rest he was as docile as a child. 

But it was not thus with her. The struggle 
had been too violent to pass off without reaction. 
Shutting her door, she threw her arms above 
her head, clasped them wildly, trod her room 
fiercely, and muttered, ‘“‘ mad! mad! mad!” She 
strained her sight as if there were some object to 
blast her in the distance, and every sound seem- 
ed a dread summons to her aTrighted ears. 

After a while this nervous terror passed away, 
a cold perspiration stood on her forehead, and 
she became calm. 

Her first regulated impulse, even at that late 
hour, was to go to the library, and examine a 
medical book on the subject of insanity. It was 
a piteous spectacle to see the poor girl, still ar- 
rayed in the rich costume of the ball room 
conning over, in solitary misery, the stages of a 
father’s mental derangement. ‘Too surely were 
they traced there, and rising from her melan- 
choly task, pale but collected, she returned to her 
bedroom. 

It was surprising to her at first, to reflect on 
her mother’s blindness to the real cause of her 
sorrow, but when she traced the gradual de- 
velopement of the disease, and how under the 
class denominated malevolens, it had wreaked its 
force in hatred to one individual, leaving the 
faculties free on every other subjeci, she was re- 
conciled to this apparent ignorance. 





ee 


But who would be the next object of this 
delirious hostility, was now her thought, and she 
shuddered as it crossed her mind. Was she to 
tell Clarendon that she was in the power of a 
madman, and that madman her own father? 
Then she remembered her singular command 
over him, when despite of her terror that night, 
her instinctive resolution caused her to address 
him with a tone of authority. Then recalling her 
vow, it seemed to her that this very power was 
given herto shield him and keep his infirmities 
from the world. 

“Nothing but heaven can guide me,” she 
murmured to herself, *‘ nothing but trust in God 
in this wild and dreary hour. Mother, look down 
upon me! Father of mercies, pity me, for I am 
most low, most wretched.” Then sinking on her 
knees, her heart, but not her lips, arose in 
prayer, 

Rising more calm, she unfastened the pearls 
from her hair. It seemed an age since her 
father placed them there, so varied and deep had 
been the excitement of the last hours, such wild 
transitions from what the world calls joy and 
triumph to the heart’s deep, unhoping woe. 
Who that saw her treading her hall like the 
genius of delight,could fancy her as she stood 
now, pale, stricken, comfortless? Sleep had 
settled on the world, eyes, undeserving per- 
chance of repose, were now calmly closed, and 
soft visions beguiling their rest, while she, the 
pure, the loving, the glad, (when joy could smile,) 
kept her vigil of alarm and grief. 

But griefand alarm, wild and wakeful though 
they be, must yield to God’s blessed nightly min- 
ister, and poor Ruth sank to sleep, and forgot 
her woes. Yet her grief though deep was not 
permitted to be of long duration; she was 
awakened by the rattling of the lock of her door, 
and opening her eyes saw her father. He was 
wrapt in his dressing gown, and held in «ne 
handa light, and in the other a pistol. Advan- 
cing to the bed-side he leaned over her and 
whispered,— 

“Ihave seen him from my window; he 3s 
just under the shrubbery witha drawn dagger!” 

“ Who, father, for heaven’s sake, who?” cried 
Ruth starting up. 

“Alfred Clarendon,” shouted he with his 
wildest look of hate, “I warned you before.” 
Then springing to the window, he discharged 
his pistol into the shrubbery, and Ruth sank on 
her pillow with a piercing cry. 

( To be continued. ) 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


THE SLEEP OF THE PLANTS. 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


[The leaves of plants are observed to take a 
different position during the night season: being 
folded over the germ,and the whole plant present- 
ing the appearance of rest. A species of the 
Acacia, the common locust, is a beautiful exam- 
ple of this; whence a child once prettily said, 
“Tt is not time to go to bed, for the Acacia 
has’nt gone to sleep yet.” Linnezus elegantly 
terms this property of vegetables, “ The sleep of 
flowerets.”” | 

Away, little zephyr, away, away, 
The flow’rets all are sleeping ; 
For the moon is out with her silver ray, 
And the bright stars watch are keeping ; 
So dally not with the pendent leaf, 
Your visit should be quiet and brief. 


O fio, silly thing, so much you have played 
Through the long, bright summer day, 

Now here, now there, through the buds you strayed, 
And kissed them all in your play ; 

They will not wake, though impatient you be, 

Go, frolic awhile in the old oak tree. 


Aye, toss the leaves, it is all in vain, 
For closed is each dewy eye; 

And the sweet night-bird with his gentle plain, 
Is singing their lullaby ; 

Each flow’ret swings in the ruffled air, 

And sweeter sleeps while the song is there. 


The blushing bud is but lightly stirred, 
The folded Jeaf is at rest, 

‘And all will sleep, ’till the little bird 
Springs up from its joyous nest, 

And then awake with a look of love, 

To bless the ray of light from above. 





TRADITIONS OF THE RHINE. 

One of the very finest ballads founded on tra- 
ditions connected with the Rhine is Schiller’s 
‘Knight Toggenburg;’ the story of Roland re- 
turning from Palestine to find that his mistress 
has taken the veil, then building a neighbouring 
hermitage, and passing the remainder of his life 
in watching from a distance the object of his at- 
tachment. The ballad has been often translated ; 
but, in general, with such a perfect disregard 
both of the extreme simplicity of the German and 
ofthe measure, upon which not a little of the 
effect depends, that it may be worth while to see 
whether a more literal adherence to the original, 
in both particulars, may not better preserve the 
peculiar character of Schiller’s romance. 

KNIGHT TOGGENBURG. 
‘Knight, to love thee like a sister, 
Vows this heart to thee, 

Ask no other warmer feeling, 
That were pain to me. 





Tranquil would I see thy coming, 
Tranquil see thee go, 

What that starting tear would tell me 
I must never know.’ 


He with silent anguish listens, 
Though his heart-strings bleed ; 
Clasps her in his last embraces, 
Springs upon his steed, 
Summons every faithful vassal 
From his Alpine home, 

Binds the cross upon his bosom, 
Seeks the Holy Tomb. 


There full many a deed of glory 
Wrought the hero’s arm; 
Foremost still his plumage floated 
Where the foeman swarm ; 

Till the Moslem, terror-stricken, 
Quailed before his name, 

But the pang that wrings his bosom 
Lives at heart the same. 


One long year he bears his sorrow, 
But no more can bear; 

Rest he seeks, but finding never, 
Leaves the army there ; 

Sees a ship by Joppa’s haven, 

W hich with swelling sail 

Wafts him where his lady’s breathing 
Mingles with the gale. 


At her father’s castle-portal, 

Hark! his knock is heard, 

See! the gloomy gate uncloses 

With the thunder-wora, 

‘She thou seek’st is veiled for ever, 
Is the bride of heaven ; 

Yester-eve the vows were plighted— 
She to God is given.’ 


Then his old ancestral castle 

He furever flees, 

Battle-steed and trusty weapon 
Never more he sees. 

From the Toggenburg descending 
Forth unknown he glides, 

For the frame once sheatbed in iron 
Now the sackeloth hides. 


There beside that hallowed region 
He hath built his bower, 

Where from out the dusky lindens 
Looked the Convent tower ; 

Waiting from the morning’s glimmer 
Till the day was done, 

Tranquil hope in every feature, 

Sate he there alone. 


Gazing upward to the convent, 
Hour on hour he pass’d, 

Watching still his lady’s lattice, 
Till it oped at last : 

Till that form Icok’d forth so lovely, 
Till the sweet face smiled 

Down into the lonesome valley, 
Peaceful, angel-mild. 
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Then he laid him down to slumber, 
Cheered by peaceful dreams, 

Calmly waiting till the morning 
Showed again its beams. 

Thus for days he watched and waited, 
Thus for years he lay, 

Happy if he saw the lattice 

Open day by day— 


If that form looked forth so lovely, 
If the sweet face smiled 

Down into the lonesome valley, 
Peaceful, angel-mild. 

There a corse they found him sitting 
Once when day returned, 

Still his pale and placid features 

To the lattice turned. 


Schiller has rather unaccountably transferred 
the site of the Ballad from Rolandseck to Togg- 
enburg in Switzerland; and, still more unac- 
countably, substituted, for the well-known and 
romantic name of Roland, the comparatively un- 
known, and certainly inharmonious one of 


Toggenburg. 

Heine, who skilfully manages short themes of 
popular superstition, has versified the legend 
relative to the two lonely castles of Liebenstein 
and Sternfels, or the Brothers, which crown the 
summits of two neighbouring rocks opposite to 
Bornhofen. ‘There are various editions of the 
story; the more common version concluding 
with the retirement of the lady, who is the sub- 
ject of the rival brothers’ attachment, into a con- 
vent; and the resolution of the brothers to de- 
vote their lives to celibacy and fraternal concord 
in timeto come. Heine has chosen the more 
tragical conclusion, which represents the brothers 
as falling by each other’s hands in a combat 
fought in the valley beneath the castle walls. 


THE HOSTILE BROTHERS. 


Yonder on the mountain summit 
Lies the castle wrapped in night; 

In the valley gleam the sparkles 
Struck from clashing swords in fight. 


Brothers they, who thus in fury 
Fierce encounter hand to hand ; 

Say what cause could make a brother 
’Gainst a brotherturn his brand ? 


Countess Laura’s beaming glances P 
Did the fatal feud inflame, 
Kindling both with equal passion 
For the fair and noble dame, 


Which hath gained the fair one’s favor, 
Which shall win her for his bride ? 
Vain to sean her heart’s inclining— 
Draw the sword—let that decide. 











Wild and desperate grows the combat, 
Clashing strokes like thunder fly, 

Ah! beware, ye savage warriors, 

Evil powers by night are nigh. 


Wo for you, ye bloody brothers! 
Wo for thee, thou bloody vale ! 
By each other’s swords expiring, 
Sink the brothers, stark and pale. 


Many acentury has departed, 

Many a race has found atomb, 

Yet from yonder rocky summits, 

Frown those moss-grown towers of gloom; 


And within the dreary valley 

Fearful sights are seen by night; 
There, as midnight strikes, the brothers 
Still renew their ghastly fight. 

Another short specimen of his manner we 
shall select in connection with the Lurleyberg, 
the supposed scene of the incantations of the 
witch Lore-lei, who, in the form of a lovely 
maiden, used to place herself on the remarkable 
rock overhanging the Rhine, and by her magic 
songs, arresting the attention of the boatmen, 
lure them into the neighbouring whirlpool. In 
this little poem, as in general, Heme presents 
little detail; he sketches a figure, hints at a vague 
feeling of melancholy and superstitious awe, and 
there he leaves the subject. The following 
translation is executed, as nearly as possible, 
word for word. 

THE LORE-LEL 
I know not whence it rises, 
This thought so full of wo; 


But a tale of times departed 
Haunts me, and will not go. 


The air is cool, and it d rkens, 
And cnimly flows the Rhine, 

Tue mountain peaks are sparkling 
In the sunny evening-shine. 


And yonder sits a maiden, 

The fairest of the fair, 

With gold is her garment glittering, 
And she combs her golden hair. 


With a golden comb she combs it, 
And a wild song singeth she ; 

That melts the heart with a wondrous 
And powerful melody. 


The boatman feels his bosom 
With a nameless longing move, 
He sees not the gulfs before him, 
His gaze is fixed above. 


Till over boat and boatman 

The Rhine’s deep waters run, 
And this with her magic singing, 
The Lore-Lei has done! 
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Connected with Mentz is the following pleas-| who though a doctor of theology and canon of 














ing ballad, by Anastasius Grun, an adopted or| the cathedral of Mentz, devoted his strains— 
fictitious name, we believe, for Count Alexan-| Platonically enough we admit—to the celebration 
der Van Auersperg, the supposed author of| of the fair sex, and hence acquired the surname 
“Walks of a Viennese poet,” and several other of Frauenlob, or ‘praise the ladies.’ The de- 
works indicating a true poetical spirit. Its sub-| scription of the funeral given in the ballad exact- 
ject is the funeral of Henry of Meissen, the |ly corresponds with the account given in the old 
founder of the schools of the Master-Singers, | Chronicle of Albert of Strasburg. 








In Mentz ’tis hushed and lonely, the streets are waste and drear, 
And none but forms of sorrow, clad in mourniag garbs appear; 
Aud only from the steeple sounds the death-bell’s sullen boom, 


One street alone is crowded, and it leads but to the tomb. 


And as the echo from the tower grows faint and dies away, 
Unto the minster comes a still and sorrowful array, 

The old man and the young, the child, and many a maiden fair, 
And every eye is dim with tears; in every heart is care. 


Six virgins in the centre bear a coffin and a bier, 

And to the rich high altar-steps with deaden’d chant draw near, 
Where all around for saintly forms are dark escutcheons found, 
With a cross of simple white displayed upon a raven ground. 


And placed that raven pall above alaurel garland green, 

The minstrel’s verdant coronet, his meed of song is seen ; 

His golden harp beside it laid, a feeble murmur flings, 

As the evening wind sweeps sadly through its now forsaken strings. 


Who rests within his coffin there? For whom this general wail? 
Is some beloved monarch gone, that old and young look pale? 

A king in truth—a king of song! and Frauenlob his name, 

And thus in death his father-land must celebrate his fame. 


Unto the fairest flowers of heaven that bloom this earth along, 
To women’s worth did he on earth devote his deathless song ; 
And though the minstrel hath grown old, and faded be his frame. 
They yet requite what he in life hath done for love and them. 


One of the thousand traditions connected with ‘The loud winds groan, the long reeds moat 
that small and gloomy lake in the Black Forest The pie mach. pip in ray 


, ‘ The clouds athwart the moon are blown, 
near Baden, called the Mummelsee, isembodied The shadows ficher o'er xi 


in the following pretty and fanciful ballad, whose The night dews steep the grass full deep, 
author bears the name of Schnetzler. But up and down we dancers sweep, 
And higher, heavier than before, 
THE MUMMELSEE. The billows beat along the shore.’ 


Along the gloomy Mummel lake 

The lilies bright are growing, 

They stoop their heads, their stalks they shake, 
When morning winds are blowing: 

But when the night isin its noon, 

And broad and bright the rounded moon, 
Uprising from the wave they stand, 

A group of maidens on the strand. 


Lo! from the wave a giant arm 
Aclenched hand extending, 

A dripping head with sedge o’erspread, 
A flowing beard depending; 

And thunder-like there comes a sound, 
Re-echoed from the rock around, 

‘Ye graceless daughters, hark! give o’ery 
Back to your watery beds once more.’ 


The night winds wake, the long reeds make The dance is o’er; if pale before, 

Sad music for their dancing ; Now paler grow the daughters— 

As hand in hand is seen the band ‘Our father calls; the dawn appals, 
Of lily-maids advancing Once more then to the waters!’ 

In mazy flight, careering light, The mists from out the valley rise, 
With faces white, and garments white, The morning streaks anew the skies; 
Till o’er their pallid cheeks is spread Once more the lilies with the morrow 





Once more a blush of living red. Are waving o’er the lake of sorrow. 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET. 





Mr. Berrett receives his monthly budget of | 


periodicals with great punctuality. Blackwood 
Bentley, and the Metropolitan, for November 
and December, are as rich as ever in all manner 
of humorous, witty, serious, and instructive lite- 
rature. ‘The four great Quarterlies, distributed 
by the same gentleman, are analysed regularly 
in the Rose, but at somewhat a tardy pace, since 
the incoming tide rushes perpetualiy over one’s 
feet. ‘ 

The beautiful Giraffe, the Cactus Grandiflora 
of animals, is now attracting crowds of visiters 
in Charleston. One of the enterprising adven- 
tures, who was employed in his capture in Af- 
rica, accompanies him here. For the last few 
years, the exhibition of Giraffes -has been num- 
bered among the most exciting private events 
throughout Europe. 

So overbearing was the authority of the elder 
Pitt, soon after being appointed to the ministry, 
that even the celebrated Lord Anson, and other 
Lords of the Admiralty, were obliged to sign the 
orders of the ministers, while the writing was 
covered over from their eyes! 

An individual in Delaware made fifteen hun- 
dred dullars in one year by attending to his own 
business, and five hundred more by letting other 

eople’s alone. 

The Lord Chief Justice Coke was so fond of 
accumulating property that James I. became 
jealous of his purchases, and told him that he had 
as much land as a subject should possess. On 
which Coke, who was then treating for Castle 
Acre Priory, encountered his master with one of 
those pleasantries which James loved—“Then, 
please your Majesty, I will only add one acre 
more.” 

Some of the apothecaries advertise “ A beau- 
tiful assortment of Rose, Mahogany, Satin 
Wood, and Bird’s Eye Maple Medicine Chests.’ 
This is something like gilding the pill. 

In Kentucky there are colleges for women, 
which confer on their fair pupils the titles of ‘M. 
P. L.’ ‘ M. A.’ &c., meaning ‘ Mistress of Polite 
Literature,’ * Mistress of Arts. Somebody sug- 
gests an improvement, and recommends institu- 
tions, which instead of these titles, shall give 
their students, M. G. P., Makes good Puddings; 
H. G. C., Has Good Children; K. 8. N., Knits 
Stockings Neatly; M. H. H., Makes Husbands 
Happy. ; 

The well-known declaration of a Carolina 
statesman in the late stormy times of Nullification 
—‘‘I will go the death for my sugar,” had its 
counterpart, though no doubt unconsciously to 
the author, in a passage of Lord Chatham's his- 
tory. It is related that once in the House of 
Commons he began a speech with the words, 
‘Sugar, Mr. Speaker,’ and then, observing a 
smile to prevail in the audience, he paused, look- 
ed fiercely around, and with a loud voice, rising 
in his notes, and swelling into vehement an- 
ger, he is said to have again pronounced the 
word ‘Sugar!’ three times—-and having thus 
quelled the House, and extinguished every ap- 


a 
——— 


pearance of levity or laughter, turned around 
and disdainfully asked, “ Who will laugi at su. 
gar now ?” 

It is amusing, observes the N. A. Review, that 
»/as no new wore can be introduced into China 


without the emperor’s authority, so an ambign- 
ity, even in a man’s name, can be removed b 
the same power, as will be seen by the follow. 
ing curious proclamation from the “ Govern 
ment Gazette,” at Pekin.—‘ Whereas, the names 
of the Viceroy of Yaninen, and the Lieutenant 
General of that province, being pronounced 
alike, though differently written, may occasion 
some confusion: It is therefore ordered, that the 
Lieutenant-General Shoo-lin do change his name 
to Schoo-ching.” Edictof May 15th, 1800. Our 
host of English and American John-Smiths would 
soon be extinguished in the Celestial Empire. 

In dyspepsia, light food, fresh air, plenty of 
exercise, and good humour, properly com 
pounded, and taken daily, is the best physic. 

On the 3ist of May, 1838, the rain fell at 
Geneva in Switzerland for six minutes, though 
the sky was perfectly clear in the Zenith, and 
there were no clouds in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the place. 

The sting of contempt, says an Hindoo pro- 
verb, will penetrate the back of a tortoise. 

Mahommed Ali, the enterprising Pacha of 
Egypt, seems determined to prosecute his plans 
for the amelioration of Society in his dominions. 
It appears by the late London papers that in 
March last he applied to Miss Halliday, an 
English Lady residing at Cairo as a missionary 
teacher, to take under her charge a hundred fe- 
males, connected with the Royal family, con- 
sisting chiefly of the daughters, nieces, and other 
near relatives of the Pacha. She writes that 
her school contains 114 pupils, and that it was 
steadily increasing. 

How can we account for giddiness not being 
feltinaballoon? I was ata friend’s chambers, 
says Poole the Hronaut, which are on a second 
floor; and, looking down from an open window 
into the garden, (the sill of the window being 
rather low,) I became giddy and was obliged to 
retire from it! Atan elevation of twenty-sevel 
bundred feet, I looked down upon St. Paul's, 
that is to say, from about eight times its own 
height—layers of smoke, like thin clouds hanging 
just above the swell of the dome, and _ not the 
slightest inconvenience of the kind you expect 
did I ur any of my travelling companions, suffer 
from our exalted position! This is a curiwus 
fact; but a fact it is, which, I doubt not, will be 
corroborated by every person who has made 4 
trial of it. a 

A man of business advertised in a Philadelphia 

aper, “A Boy Wanted.” The next morning 
As found at his door a beautiful smiling specimen 
“4 the article desired, snugly deposited ina band- 
Ox. 





= 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The spirit in “Thoughts of a Young Mission- 


arv”’ is excellent, but the composition seems not 
sufficiently mature for publication. 
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UMPERECEKEDENTED 
| ATTRACTION, HE GIRAFFE OR CAMELOPARD, | 








The tallest of all knowu Quadrupeds, 


ND one of the very few ever seen b 
civilized man in any part of the globe, ; 
with six other rare and interesting specimnens| 
of ANTELOPES, IBEX, GAZELLES, 
&c., none of which were ever before bro’t 
to America, and the first ever obtained by 
individual enterprise, will be exhibited in 
Charleston, on the vacant lot, south side of 
Queen, between Meeting and King Streets, 
The exhibition opens this day, 21st inst., 
to remain for a short period only. 
$ The proprietors in collecting this rare as- 
= semblage, have excluded all animals of an 
ordinary class, or of offensive character, se- 
lecting such only as are objects of intense 
interest to the community at large, and espe- 
= cially to the intelligent and moral classes of 
Gm both sexes. 
Admittance 50 cents—Children and Ser- 
4 vants, half price. 
(> Pamphlets containing a comprehen- 
48 sive description of the Giraffe, and other ani- 
mals in the collection, embellished with en- 
ip. gravings, may be had at the exhibition. 


Feb. 21. 





























vices to the Ladies and Gentlemen of this City in the capacity of Teacher of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

He refers*to the following Gentlemen—Rev. C. Hanckel, Hon. H. L. Pinck- 
ney, Rev. J. Stuart Hanckel, Thos. W. Malone, Esq., Edward North, M. D., 
Hon. James Smith Rhett, Edward W. North, M. D. 

Any communication directed to him and left at Mr. John P. Beile’s Bookstore, 
King-street, will be punctually attended to. tf Feb. 16. 


—> 


 (G>THOMAS E. DENAUX, a Native of Paris, respectfully offers his = 
| 
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Rev. Dr. C. E. Gadsden, Charleston. 
Wn. A. Sparks, Society Hill, S. C. 
C. N. Cooper, Darien, Ga. 
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